Vll.
LEIBNIZ AND PASCAL.1
(BY C. I. GERHARDT.)
IN the History of Mathematics it is generally stated that the higher analysis took its rise in the method of indivisibles of Cavalieri (i63S).2 This assertion, at least as far as the invention3 of the algorithm of the higher analysis is concerned, is erroneous. In what follows it will be shown, by argument founded on the work of the French mathematicians of the seventeenth century and on the manuscripts of Leibniz, that Leibniz was led to his invention of the algorithm of the higher analysis by a study of the writings of Pascal, more than by anything else.4
1  [Translated from Dr. C. I. Gerhardt's article, "Leibniz and Pascal," in the Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wisscnschaften su Berlin, 1891 (Zweiter Halbband), pp. 1053-1068.   My own notes are put in square brackets, to distinguish them from those given by Gerhardt]
2 "When I speak of the geometry of indivisibles," says Leibniz, "I intend something far more comprehensive than the geometry of Cavalieri, which does not appear to me to be anything but an insignificant (mediocris) part of the geometry of Archimedes/'   [The general statement appears to me to be nearer the truth than that of Gerhardt, who lays unjustifiable stress on the above remark of Leibniz. I have endeavored to show later that there is strong probability that the work of Cavalieri, which Leibniz in the Historia acknowledges to have read, was the Exercitationes Sex, and not the Geometric, that was published ten years earlier; perhaps he read them both.]
3 [It seems  to me that those who claim merely the symbolism of the Calculus as an "invention" of Leibniz are really detractors from his genius. I have endeavored to show in the chapters previous to this, that this symbolism, more especially as regards the sign of differentiation, was a gradual adaptation and development of ideas already preconceived for finite differences, until Leibniz had obtained a standardized symbolism for the infinitesimal calculus.   This, in my opinion, evidences an immensely greater intellect than that necessary for an "invention"; even if we do take the standpoint that he was helped by the work of his immediate predecessors.    Perhaps Gerhardt's word Erfindung might be better rendered by "construction" instead of "invention" or "discovery."]
4  [There was absolutely nothing in Pascal to suggest the sign or the rules for differentiation, and Leibniz might just as easily have obtained his ideas on integration from Galileo or others as from Pascal]